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“THE RELIGIOUS Penunox OF ENGLAND 


stacey 
§ oc ei BEFORE WESLEY’S TIME. 
HE subject of the following biography i is uni- 
- versally allowed to have beenan extraordinary 
man. His long life, spent in great and uninter- 
"rupted 1 Jabours, and. his success as a minister of 
{ | the es in this ond ey Saag. mark him 







wee 


F on the scene, 
4330 No FF 


out as one the events of whose career houid be 


| familiar to all of us. 


That: we may the better understand the life of 


John Wesley, it will be as well that we should — 
glance at the religious condition of England 


for some little time previous to, his appearance — 
“When James II, had lost. hig’, : 
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crown, his successor, William, as he owed much 


to the Puritan party, secured to them, by the 


Act of Toleration, the inestimable blessing of. 


__ liberty of conscience, Religion, which had long 


‘been in a drooping condition, now began to lift 
_ up her head, and much was ‘done for the refor- | 


mation of the land. 
The ‘wars, however, which followed with 
Louis XIV, of France reduced things to pretty 


' much the state in which they were before.. The 


Duke of Marlborough became the god of the 
people, and nothing was spoken of, nothing was 
hardly even thought of, but his amazing and 
uninterrupted victories. When peace was esta- 
. blished, attention was again given to spiritual 
concerns, and much was done to prepare the 
way for the great revival of religion in which 
“Wesley played so.prominent a part. The societies 
for the'reformation of manners, which received 


- the support of the Government, and various 


private societies formed throughout the king- 
dom, undoubtedly gave a check to the practical 
atheism and perfect looseness of morals which 


had so entirely pervaded the wholeland. Many; 
of these societies remained in existence in 1738, - 


and received Wesley with open arms when he 
entered on his most extensive sphere of action. 
Yet, notwithstanding these fair appearances, 
(rua religion was little known, The great lead- 
ing truths of the Gospel, the justification of the 
sinner by faith alone in the merits of Christ, 
communion with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ, the assurance of the favour of God, 


* and even the doctrine of original sin; were not 


~ eredited—or, at least, not enforced—by the 


clergy of the Establishment in general, 


Nor were the Dissenters in a much better con- 
dition,» 
and suffer for the will of God, which so distin- 
guished multitudes of the ancient Puritans, had 


almost disappeared. Arianism and Socinianism: 


' gained ground, and few of their ministers pressed 
home on the consciences. of their, hearers the 
‘grand truths of religion. None of them held 


forth the assurance of faith as the privilege of all _ 


believers, though some of them allowed it to be 


the privilege of a few. Communion with God . 


and grucifixion to the, world were parts of reli- 
. gion hardly thought ae in those days, Such was 


the state of Christianity in England when John. 
‘+ Wesley entered his great sphere of action, 


Tum WESLEY FAMILY, 


The grandfather of John Wesley by his father’s 


‘ gide was a Nonconformist, who had involved 
himself in the affairs of the civil war during the 


\ 


| father, 


The piety, the zeal,'the readiness to do | Arts, 
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ar ob! 
Teign of Charles I, His son, Samuel Wesley, 
was designed by his father for the Dissenting 
ministry, and was accordingly sent to one of 
their academies. While he resided’ there ‘the 
young man’s sentiments changed ; he left the. 
academy without consulting any of his relations, 


; and entered as a student at Exeter College, Ox- 


ford. In course of time we find him presented 


| to the living of Epworth, and also to that of 


Wroote, both in the county of Lincoln, 

Samuel Wesley married the youngest daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Annesley, a celebrated Noncon- 
formist. 
only the graces of her own sex, but the wisdom . 
and fortitude of the other. She was indeed a 
helpmeet for her pious and laborious husband, 
She bore him nineteen children; and though she 
charged herself. with the early education of them 


all, and was most’ of the time in very straitened 


circumstances, yet several of her letters abun- , 
dantly proye that she did not neglect Lae’ im- 
provement of her own mind. 

The eldest son was called Raines after his 
-Concerning his childhood there is some- 
thing very remarkable told. He did not speak 


at all till he was more than four years old, and. 


was thought to be deficient in understanding. 


- But he one day answered a question which was 
proposed to another concerning him, in such’a 


way as greatly surprised all that were present; . 
and from that time he spoke without Hon, aii. ; 
culty. 

Charles Wesley, the third son, was born at 
Epworth, in 1708. He received part of his edu- 
cation at Westminster, and was afterwards 


admitted as a student of Christ Church College, 


Oxford, where he took the \degree of Master of 
He was’ a good scholar, and at an early — 
age began to display those poetic talents which 
aiterwards shone with such peculiar lustre. He 
wrote short hymns on most of the remarkable 


passages of the Old and New Testament, and 


very largely on some parts of both, His Hymns 
and Sacred Poems are an invaluable treasure. 

Asa preacher, he was mighty in the Scriptures, 
and possessed a remarkable-talent of uttering the 
most striking truths with simplicity, force, and — ¢ 
brevity. For some years after he left the Uni- 
yersity he chiefly travelled with his brother, and 


shared in all his labours and dangers. He then ~ 


mazried a lady of considerable family in Wales, 
and after his marriage divided his ministry 
almost entirely between London and Bristol, 


and was rendered useful in the conversion andi is f 


spiritual profit of. mena in ane cities, “a 


She was remarkable for possessing not — 


~. 








- Joun WESLEY’s Brain AND Bary Lire. 
John ‘Wesley, the second son of the Rey. 


Samuel Wesley, the subject of our narrative, | 


‘was born on the 17th of June (Old Style), 1703. 
Of his mere childhood nothing very material has 
reached: ‘us, except a remarkable deliverance from 
* fire when he was about six years of age. 
membered this eyent ever after with the most 
lively gratitude, and more than. once introduced 
it into his writings, 

He seems to have been impressed with senti- 
ments of religion at’a very early age, and partook 
of the Lord’s Supper when he was only eight 

‘years old. Shortly after this he was placed at 
. the Charterhouse in, London, under ‘a well-known 
d "scholar, Dr. Walker, with whom he soon became 

a favourite, on account, of his steady application. 

‘He always retained a liking for the Charterhouse, 
and used to walk through it once a year, os 
his annual visit to Tondon,) 2/2 ~ 

He had some reason, however, to enlae 
of the usage he received at thé Charterhouse. 

Discipline was so exceedingly relaxed that the 
boys,of the higher forms were suffered to eat up, 


not only their own portions of animal food, but: 


those, also, which were ‘allowed the lesser boys. 

_ By this means he was limited, for a considerable 
part of the time he remained at that school, to a 
small daily portion of bread as his only solid 
food. One thing he observed, as, contributing 
among others to his general flow of health, and 
to the establishment of his constitution, was his 
inyariable attention to a strict Ggeanienidof Ts 
father, that he should run round the Charter- 
house garden, which was of considerable extent, 
three times every morning. 

From the Charterhouse he was removed to. 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where he téok his 
_ degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the year 1724 
he was elected Fellow of Lincoln College, and 
- two years after this he ee his bere of Master 
of Aris, ~ 

He now became ‘conspicuous as a scholar. 
“Nor was he barely acquainted with the learned 
languages ; he read them as a critic, and’ relished 
all their beauties. His poetic abilities were not 


" inconsiderable, but he did not cultivate them | 


much after he left the University. He looked 
_ upon himself as called to other work, and he 
was soon so fully employed therein that he was 
~ obliged wholly to give up’ ‘the writing of poetry. 
‘ _ About _ the» time of his removal to Lincoln, 


of eternity, and often’ mentioned his elec- 
ta tion | to. fee sees as a happy event, It 





| JOHN WESLEY. 


He re-. 
| of the Classes, 


Cc lege, ie was deeply ‘impressed with thoughts 


v 





enabled him, he said, to.cast off all those of his 
acquaintance whose conversation he found in- 


| jurious to. him in respect to religion. 


Wesley was ordained in 1725, by Dr. Potter, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
preached his first sermon at South Lye, near 
Oxford. Soon after his election to a fellowship, 
he was. appointed Greek Lecturer and Moderator 
He was now fully employed 
between his public offices and his pupils, With 
the latter, he took the greatest care, accounting 
himself not only responsible for them to their 
parents and the community, but to God, — 


_ Renreious Lirm Av OxFORD, 


His religious views and impressions now 
deepened, but he seems to have kept his thoughts | 


| much to himself, At last some one happened to 
| Say to him, “You wish to serve God and go to 


heaven, do you? You cannot serve Him alone,, 
You must: therefore jind companions or, make 
them,—the Bible knows nothing of solitary 
religion.” Wesley never forgot this. He first 
spoke to his brother Charles, and afterwards to 
several’ others, including the afterwards famous 
Whitfield. When these friends first began to 
meet, they read divinity on Sunday evenings, 
and on other nights Greek’ and Latin classics. 
The following summer they began to visit the 
prisoners in the castle, and the sick poor in the 
town. 

The meetings now began to be more  dizeatly 
religious: they read and considered the’ Greek 
Testament on the week evenings, and conversed — 
closely and deeply on the things of God. They 
now likewise observed the fasts of the ancient 
Church every’ Wednesday and Friday, and Fone 
municated once a week. ‘‘ We’ were now,” says 


Wesley, “about fifteen in number, all of ‘one 


heart and of one’ mind,” 

Being so strict in their deportment, sO cOn- 
stant in the means of grace, and zealous of good 
works, they soon began to be noticed and 
ridiculed by the young men of the University, 
under the appellations of Sacramentarians, and 
the Godly Club, and afterwards of Methodists, 
This last title was given them in allusion to an 
ancient college of physicians at Rome, who were — 
remarkable for putting their patients under 
Tegimen, and were therefore called Methodists. 

During the latter part of Wesley’s residence at | 
Oxford, both he and his brother Charles kept up 
a close intimacy with a Mr. Law. Twice or. 
thrice in the year they travelled, about sixty 


| miles on ‘foot (that they might save the more 


money for the poor), in order to wat him and: — 


iy) 485 | : Rais ae as : 
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his conversation was undoubtedly rendered very 
useful to them, One time Mr. Law observed to 


John Wesley, * You would have a philosophical. | 
Re- |} 
| “Will you go if your mother’s consent can be 


religion, but there can be no such thing, 
ligion is the most plain, simple- thing in the 
world. It is only ‘We love Him because He 
first loved us.’” This remark, Wesley, often 
observed, made a deep impression upon him, . 
Wesley having occasionally assisted his father 
at Epworth, the old man, finding his health on 
the decline, wished that his son should succeed 
him, and pressed him with great earnestness to 
~ make interest for the next presentation, But he 
was then so wedded to a college life, and to the 
advantage he enjoyed in his retirement and 


chosen companions at Oxford, that he could not | 


he eh ghege to consent. 


As'A MISSIONARY TO, GHORGIA. ||. 


We come now to a more important, part. of 
Wesley's life than we haye. yet considered. It 
will have been seen that his mind was deeply 
' impressed with religious sentiments. He had 
devoted himself entirely to God, and had deeply 
imbibed, that undus love of retirement which 
good men have felt more or less in all ages of 
the Church, But; this was not all.. He was at 
that time an admirer of the mystic writers ; and 
though he had yot‘embraced the peculiar senti- 
ments of those; “who were. grossly unscriptural, 
yet he still believed many of them to be, to use 
his own words, “the best. explainers of the 
Gospel of Christ.” And every one knows, as he 
has remarked, how continual those that are 
supposed to. be the purest of them ory out, “To 
the desert, !'to the desert!” . 

What wonder then if at this, time he should 
close with a, proposal, which seemed at one stroke 
to cut, him off from the world, and enablehim 

- to be dead to it and crucified with,Christ?. This 


is the, account which he himself. gives of his : 


views and motives at this period. When he con- 
_ sented to go. as a missionary to Georgia, his rul- 
ing idea was to separate himself from the world. 

_In the spring of 1735, he was called to attend 
his dying father, who desired him to present to 
Queen Caroline a book he had just finished. Soon 


after, he went for this purpose to London, where: | 


he was strongly urged|by Dr. Burton, one of the 
trustees for the new, colony. at Georgia, to go 
there and preach to the Indians, ‘Lo this he 
would not at first agree, but, many proyidential 
incidents, afterwards concurred which at last 
induced him to alter his resolution, The chief 
vf these respected his mother, When many ob- 
dectivng he made were answered, and some 
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‘ 


difficulties which he started were removed, he 


| mentioned. the grief it might give his mother, 


“J am,” says he, ‘the staff of her age, her chief 
support and comfort.” It was asked in reply, 


obtained?” This he thought impossible ; how- 
ever, he permitted the trial; settling it in his 
heart that if she were willing he would receive it 


| as the call of God, Her answer was worthy of 


the mother and the son. ‘Had I,” said she, 
“twenty sons, I should rejoice that they were 
all so employed, though I should never see them 
more,” His way was now plain, and he made 
no delay in fulfilling what. he chores to be the 
will of God, 
He was not allowed: ‘s depart without, many — 

earnest remonstrances from his friends, some of 


‘whom thought the mission to the Indians slightly 


Quixotic. ‘To one who expostulated with him he 
wrote his reasons, at length, and speaking of his 
hope of doing good to the heathen, he remarks 
that he! should there have the advantage: of 
preaching to a people not yet beguiled by philo- 
sophy- and vain deceit; and of enforcing the 
plain truth of God without its being softened 
and rendered useless by the comments of men, 

On the 14th of October, 1735, he left London 
for Gravesend, accompanied by two friends and 
his brother Charles, in. order to embark for 
Georgia. ‘Our end,” he says, “in leaving our 
native country was not to avoid want (God 
having giveriius plenty of temporal blessings), 
nor to gain thei dross of riches and “honour, but 
simply this—to:saye our souls.” 

There were twenty-six Germans: on. board, 


members of ‘the Moravian Church, with whom | 


they grew intimate. The lively victorious faith 
which Wesley perceived in some of these fellow- 
passengers convinced him that he was still very — 
little,acquainted with experimental religion, 

A circumstance occurred in the course of the 


| voyage well worth relating. Wesley one day 
. heard an unusual noise in the cabin of General 


Oglethorpe, the Governor of Georgia, with whom 


| he sailed, He stepped in to enquire the canse, 


when the General immediately addressed him ; 


_ “Mr, Wesley, you must excuse me, I have met 


with a provocation too great for man to bear.” 
He-explained how his servant had stolen some of 


| his wine, “but,” added he, “I will be revenged 


on him, I. have ordered him to be tied hand 


and foot, and carried to the man-of-war that 


sails with us. The scoundrel should have taken 
care how he used me so, for J never forgive.” 
“Then I hope,” said Wesley, looking calmly at 
him, “that you never sin.” The General was 


- JOHN 


quite confounded at the reproof, and putting nae 
hand in his pocket, took out a bunch of keys,: 


which he threw to the servant, saying, “ There, 
‘take the keys, and behave better in future.” 
On the 5th of February they arrived in Savan- 
nah River, in Georgia. On the 7th of the fol- 
lowing month he entered on his ministry at 


Savannah by preaching on the epistle for the | 


day. He did not find, however, an open. door 
for the prosecution of the great design which 
induced him to visit América—the conversion of 
the Indians—so he and his companions occupied 
themselves with the interests ‘of the little flock 
at Savannah. 


The inconveniences and dangers which he 
readily embraced at this time that he might ’ 
preach the Gospel, were such as few but himself _ 


would have submitted to. He exposed himself 
to the inclemency of fhe weather, he frequently 
‘slept on the ground as he journeyed through the 
wood, covered ‘with nightly dew, and with his 
clothes and hair frozen by morning to the earth. 

» He would wade through swamps, and swim over 
rivers, and then travel till his clothes were dry. 
His health, in the meantime, strange as it may 

| appear, was almost uninterrupted, 
CHANGED TIMES 

At first he seems to have enjoyed a large share 

‘of honowr and respect, but some dislike at last 

’ began to appear in several persons to his rigid 


attachment to all the parts of the rubric of the — 
Church of England. High Church principles | 


continually influenced his conduct, an instance 
of which was his refusing to admit one of the 


- best men in the! province to the Lord’s Supper | 


because he was a Dissenter, wnless he would 
submit to be re-baptized! But this appeared 
to him his duty; and in ‘that case, till God 
taught him better, it was vain to attempt to 
move him. 


‘beaten with my own staff?” 

' Things grew more and more unfavourable to 
his' continuance in America. . 
a coldness in the behaviour of a friend, he asked 


‘him the reason, He answered: “TI like nothing | 
_ you do; all your sermons are satires upon par- | 
_ ticular persons; therefore I will never hear, you | 
_ more. And all the people are of my mind, for | 
-. “we will not hear \ourselves abused. Besides, 
_ they say they are Protestants. But as for you, | 


: “Mhey cannot tell what religion. you are of. They || 


ges, never. heard of such a religion before. And then 


your priyate behaviour,—all_ the quarrels that 


Reflecting on this zeal at a future -| 
period, he remarks, “Have I not been finely | 


Observing one day | 
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ey 


have been here since you came have been re 


| to you.” 


In addition to all’ this there’ was a lady i in the 
ease, whom Wesley had regarded for a short 
time “with more ‘than ordinary complacency,” 
but whom in the end he had repelled from the 
Holy Communion. Her friends presented a bill 
against him before the grand jury of the colony. 

Wesley now consulted his friends whether God 
did not call him to return to England. “The 
reason,” he observes, “for which I left it had 
now no force, there being no possibility as yet 
of instructing the Indians ; neither/had I as yet 
found or heard of any Indians on the continent 
of America who had the’ least desire of being 
instructed. ” His friends ended by advising him 
to go, 

~ On the 2nd of Wiscetaber: 1737, he proposed to 
set out for Carolina about noon, the tide then 
serving, The magistrates, however, published an 
order, requiring their officers to prevent his going 
out of the province, and forbidding any person 
to assist him in so doing. Wesley now saw 
clearly that the hour for leaving the place waa 
come, As soon ‘as evening prayers were over, the 
tide then serving, he shook the dust off his feet 
and left Georgia, after haying preached the 
Gospel there (“not,” says he; “as I ought, but as 
I was able”) one year and nearly nine months, 


In ENGLAND. AGAIN. 

At Charleston Wesley embarked for England, 
and on the Ist February, 1738, he landed at Deal, 
where he learned that Whitfield ' had. ‘sailed the 
day before for America to assist him, 

On reaching London he was invited to preach 
in several of the churches, He now began to be 
fopular, appearing in a new character, as a mis- 
sionary lately returned from preaching the Gospel 
to the Indians in America, ‘The churches where 
he preached were crowded, This soon produced 


-a Complaint that there was not room “for the 


best in the parish,” and this objection, united to 
the offence given by his plain, heart- -searching : 
sermons, prevented his being’ asked in zeaey a 
case to preach a second time, 

About this time Wesley met some Sh Sea of 
the Moravian Church, who had just landed from 
Germany, andfrom hens he derived much spiritual 
benefit. He now went to see his brother Samuel 
and some other friends, and we find him renew- / 


ing and writing down the following Feporseion, EK 
with respect to his own behaviour. . ba 


1. To use absolute openness and unreserve with 
all he should converse with, ; 
2. To’ labour after continual seriousness, not . 


¥ 
‘ 
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willingly indulging himself in any ahs least, 
levity of behaviour, or in tee) no, not for 


8 moment, 


3. To speak no word which did not tend to 


the glory of God ; in particular not a tittle of | 


worldly things. “Others may,” said he,—‘ nay 
must. But what is that to me?” 

4, To take no pleasure which did not tend 
to the glory of God; thanking God every moment 
for all he took, ae therefore rejecting every 
sort and degree of it which he felt he copld not 


so thank Him in and for. : 
Influenced by conversations with a Moravian 
. friend, Peter Bohler, he felt’ an. inclination to 


leave off preaching. “ How,” thought he, “can 
I‘preach to others who have not faith myself iidg 
He asked his friend whether he should leave it 
off or not, “By no means,” said Bohler; “preach 
faith till you have it;and then, because you have 
it, you will preach faith.” 


THE CONVERSION OF WISLEY. ; 
Now comes what is known as the conversion 
of Wesley. It is a point of such importance that 
we shail give it entirely in his own words. 
“Qn my return to England, in the beginning 
of 1738, being in imminent danger of death, and 
very uneasy on that account, I was strongly con- 


-vinced that the cause of that uneasiness was un- 
' belief, and thatthe gaining a true living faith was 


the one thing needful for me. But still I fixed not 
this faith on its right object. I meant only faith 


“Gn God, not faith in or through Christ. Again, | 


I nee: not that I was wholly void of this faith, 
and only thought I had not enough of it. So 


_that when Peter Bohler, whom God ‘prepared for 


me as soon as I came to London, affirmed of 


true faith in Christ (which is but one) ‘that it 


had those two fruits inseparably attending it, 
‘dominion over sin, and constant peace from a 


' sense of forgiveness,’ -I was quite amazed, ‘and | 


looked upon it as a new gospel. If this was so, 


- it was clear I had ‘not faith. But I was not 


willing to be convinced of this. Therefore I 


- disputed ‘with all my might, and laboured to 
‘prove that faith-might\be where these were not ; | 


especially where the sense of forgiveness was 


not; for all the Scriptures relating to this I had 

; hoa long since taught to construe away, and, 

~ to call all Presbyterians who spoke otherwise. 
‘Besides, I well saw no one’ could Gn the nature 
of things) have such a sense of forgiveness and | 
not feel it. But I felt it not. If then there was 


no faith without this, all my Fperepeions to faith 
dropped: t ae once. Hea : i 


Plaint. 


BEB Re Nah ss cg ee hee 


“When I met Peter Bohler again, he consented. 
to put the dispute upon the issue which I desired, — 


| —viz., Scripture and Experience. I first con- 
' sulted the Scripture. 


But when I set aside the 
glosses of men, and simply considered the words ~ 
of God, comparing them together, endeayouring 
to illustrate the obscure by the plainer. passages, 


' I found they all made against me, and was forced 
to retreat to my last hold, ‘that experience 
would never agree with the literal interpretation 


of those Scriptures.’ Nor could I therefore allow it 
to be true till I found some living witnesses of it. 

“ He replied, ‘he could show me such at any 
time } if I desired it, the next day,’ And accord- 


‘ingly, the next day he came again with three | 


others, all of whom testified of their/own personal’ 
experience, that a true living faith in Christ is | 
inseparable from a sense of pardon for all past 
and freedom from’‘all present sins. They added, 
with one mouth, that this faith was the gift, the: 
free gift, of ‘God, and that He would surely 
bestow it upon every soul who earnestly | and 


. perseveringly sought it. 


“T was now thoroughly convinced, and by the 


. grace of God I resolved to seek it unto the end; 


(1) By absolutely renouncing all dependence, in - 
whole or in part, upon my own worksor righteous- 

ness, on which I had really grounded my hope of . 
salvation, though I knew it not, from my youth 


up; (2) By adding to the constant use of all 


the other means of grace continual prayer for 
this very thing,—justifying, saving faith, a full 
reliance on the blood of Christ shed for me; a 
trust in Him, as my Christ, as my sole jnetilicas 
tion, sanctification, : and redemption. : 

“J continued thus to seek it (though with 
strange indifference, dulness, and coldness, and . 
unusually frequent-relapses into sim) till Wednes- 
day, May 24th, I think it was about five this 
morning that I opened my Testament on these 
words, ‘There are given unto us exceeding great 


_and precious promises, that by these ye. might be 


partakers of the divine nature.’ Just as I went 
out I opened it again on these words, ‘ Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God.’ _ 

“Tn the afternoon I was asked togo: to St. Paul's. 
The anthem was: ‘Out of the deep have Icalled 
unto Thee, O Lord; Lord, hear my voice, and let 
Thine ears consider well the voice of my com-- 
If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark’ 
what is done amiss, OQ Lord, who may abide it? 
But there is mercy with Thee, therefore Thou 
shalt be feared. © Israel, trust in the Lord : for 
with the Lord there is mercy, and. -with Him 
is plenteous redemption, 
Israel from all his sins.’ 


And He shall redeem a 





- , reading Luther’s preface to the Romans, 


> state. 
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“In the evening I. weit very unwillingly to 
@ society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
About 
a@ quarter before nine, while he was describing 
Phe change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, Ifelt my, breast strangely warmed, 
I felt Mi did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for 
salvation; and an assurance was given me, that 
He had taken away my sins, even mG, and saved 
me from the law of sin and ‘death. 

Such was the turning “point i in Wesley’s spiritual 
As soon as he was thus enabled to love 
God, he loved every child of man. “ Imme- 


' diately,” says he, “I began to pray with all my 
_ moight for those who had in a more especial 
_ manner despitefully used me and persecuted me.” 


And in this thankful, loving, happy frame of 


_ mind, he continued believing in God, and zealous 


of good works. | 


He now declared, as he had never done batore, 


the lovingkindness of God. He also experienced 
what it was to. be weak in this faith, as well as 
- afterwards to be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might. ” 
by temptations, Sometimes fear came suddenly 
upon him,—fear that he had deceived himself and 


af stopped short of that grace of God which he had 


sought for, At other times, letters which he re- 
ceived from injudicious persons concerning the 
new birth and the fruits of Christian faith greatly 
troubled him, Few helped,and many, in most 
Cases, ignorantly strove to hinder him. | 
Exercised thus in “mind, he made a journey 


through Holland and Germany, where he con- , 


versed with and was hospitably entertained by 


many who were happy partakers of the Gospel. ’ 
~ On returning to 


England, he felt himself 
strengthened to do and suffer whatever might 


; befall him in the prosecution of his great design, _ 
_ the spending his life i in festityng to the Gospel of 


the es of God, 


Tun DILIGENT PREACHER, 
“We have now followed Wesley through his 
youth and part of his manhood, and are come 
to. that important. period in which he became 
first the contempt and. afterwards the wonder of 
his fellow-countrymen, 
His great abstemiousness of living i in Georgia, 


the sudden changes of heat and cold, his fatigues 
ii and dangers in travelling through the vast woods 

of America, all served to prepare him for. the 
-_-unremitted labours which he afterwards endured | 
with the greatest fortitude. 
_ God throughout the. whole o€ his life to this 
ee Temarkable era of his Anetory, seemed to be, 
vee. on UR a ABO UATE Moca Sais MECN neat: ria 


The providence of 





He was often cast down — 





| more took sweet counsel together: 


= 


the night was far gone, 


pointing out his way to the grt. work which we 


| have now to notice, 


On Saturday, the 17th September, 1738, he 
arrived in London. It was still his desire ‘to 
preach in a church rather. than in any other 
place, But this he seldom could do. The same — 
obstructions were in the way that. had before, 
shut the doors of many of the: churches against 
him —rather the offence was now increased. 
The people flocked to hear him more than ever. - 
Salvation by faith, which he now preached every+~ 
where with zeal, though a principal’ doctrine of 
the Church of England, was little understood 


and less approved. But Providence afforded him 


the means of testifying the Gospel. A little 
society which he had formed of those like- 
minded with himself, as he and his pious com- 
panions had before done at Oxford, had now 
increased to thirty-two persons, and many other . 
religious communities in various parts of the 
town received him gladly. Newgate was not 
yet shut against him. He made excursions into 
the country also, visited Oxford, and ae 
to the prisoners in the castle. 

Hearing Whitfield was returned from Georgia, 
Wesley hastened to mect. him, and they once 
A few other 
clergymen now joined them, being convinced 
that’ the new doctrine—Methodism, as it had 
come to be commonly called—was indeed the old 
doctrine of the rite and of the Church of 
England. ; eae at 


EXTRAORDINARY MANIFESTATIONS. 


We may give an instance of the fervency of 
this little band’ of Christian soldiers. | Being 
assembled together with several others on the 
Ist January, 1739, they continued in prayer till 
“About three in the - 
morning,” says Wesley, “the power of God came 
mightily upon us, insomuch that many cried out — 
for exceeding joy, and many fell on the ground. 
As soon as we were recovered a little from that 
awe and amazement at the presence of His 
Majesty, we broke out with one voice, ‘We 
praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord.’” 

In connection with this arene and without - 


committing ourselves in. any way to his views, we 


shall quote the words of one of’ Wesley’s. ‘friends 
and biographers: “To awaken a drowsy, careless. 


_ world, sunk in sin and sensuality, the Lord was 


pleased at this time to work in an extras 
ordinary manner. In several places, while Mr. 

Wesley was expounding the Scriptures, many 
persons trembled and’ fell down before him, _ 
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Some cried aloud, and others appeared convulsed, 


as in the agonies of death. 
“Many of these were afterwards eminent 


_ possessors of the holiness and happiness of reli- 
gion ; and declared that they had at the time 


_ above mentioned ‘such a deep sense of the dread- 


ful nature of sin and of the just wages of it, that 
they were constrained to cry aloud for the dis- 
quietude of their heart. In others, the change 


which the Scripture speaks of, as evidencing a | 


true conversion, was not so apparent ; while in 
some, neither godly sorrow for sin, peace or joy 


in believing, nor any real change of heart and . 


life, followed the impressions which were then 


' made upon them. 


. in order. 


“Mr. Wesley at that time maturely compared 
these appearances of things with the Word of 
God, and especially with the work of the Spirit 
of God on the souls of men as described in the 
Word. He thereby clearly saw that every 
religious pang, every enthusiastic conceit, must 
not be taken for true conversion, 


“At the same time he perceived, from several A 


passages, both of the Old and New Testament. 
that, the operations of the Spirit of God have 
occasionally produced such lively and powerful 
actings of the passions of fear, sorrow, joy, and 
love, as must necessarily have caused at the 
time considerable agitations of, the body. He 
also knew that several Fathers of the Church in 
the first three centuries speak often of such a 
work among the people. . . 

“Yet it is certain that throughout the whole 
of his life he wished that all things should be 
done, even in the opinion of men, decently and 
But he had one only design, which 
was to bring men to that knowledge and love of 


~\, God which makes them holy and happy; useful | 
“in their-lives and peaceful in their death. He 


therefore thankfully acquiesced in every means 


_ which the Lord was pleased to use for the ac- 
complishment of this great end.” 


PREACHING IN VARIOUS PARTS OF ENGLAND. 
After preaching in many places he was asked 


very earnestly by Whitfield to go to Bristol,. 
‘and thither he went. 


Whitfield had, a short 
time before, begun to preach in the fields and 
highways near Bristol; the religious Societies, 
which first. received fin, not being able to provide 
room for a tenth part of the 7 ReORe who crowded 
to hear him. ' 

When Wesley arrived he also began to expound 
in a meeting-house.’ But he soon took to the 
open air, and in the highways proclaimed the 
Gospel, “speaking from a little eminence in a 





ground an oining the city to about three thousand 


people.” Such was the beginning of Wesley's 


| open-air preaching in England. 


In the suburbs of Bristol, at Bath, in Kings- 
wood and other places, many who had fet all laws, 
human and divine, at defiance, were converted, 
Several at Bristol agreed to meet together to 


edify and strengthen each other according to 
'the,example of the Society in London. It was 


agreed to build a room large enough to contain 


not only the Society but such also as might 


desire to be present with them when the Scrip- 
ture was expounded, On Saturday, the 12th 


' May, 1739, the first stone was laid of this the 
- first Methodist preaching-house, ; 
Wesley now laboured in many places _ between 


Bristol and London. In Moorfields, on Kenning- 
ton Comnion, and at Blackheath many thousands 
attended his ministry, and in every place God 
bore witness to His truth, Very absurd reports 
were spread concerning Wesley. The most com- 
mon rumour was that he was a Jesuit, and had 
evil designs against the Church, if not against 
the State. ‘ . 

His mother now went regularly to hear him 
preach, being convinced that he spoke the words 
of truth and soberness. She had for some time 


lived with a son-in-law, a Mr. Hall, and by mis- 


representations had been led to think that her 


sons John and Charles were in a dangerous 


error. Her son Samuel, who was deeply pre- 
judiced against his brother’s preaching and be- 


haviour, laments with great surprise, in a letter’ 


to his mother written about this time, that “she 
should countenance the spreading etnsion, so 
far as to be one of Jack’s congregation.” After 


this, however, she lived with John Wesley, and 


attended his ministry: till her death. 


- Wesley was now earnestly, pressed to visit 


Wales, which he did in October of 1739. He 


| preached in many places in the Principality, and 


though the frost set in and was very severe, 
multitudes turned out to hear him in the open 
air, and a great reformation was in iad cases 
effected. 


In London he met the little Society of which — 
| he formed the head at his preaching-house: near 
| Moorfields, generally known as the Foundry, 


because it had been originally built for the 
casting of cannon. Here he regularly preached. 


RULES FOR THE Socrnrizs, 


He now saw it necessary to draw up, jointly 


with his brother, rules for his Societies in London, - 


Bristol, Kingswood, and other parts. of the king 
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dom ‘They contain as fine : a system of Christian 


Teprinting them here : — 
“T. There is” one only condition previously 
required of those. who desire admission into these 
- Societies—a desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
to be saved from their sins ; but wherever this 
' is really fixed in the soul it will be’ shown by its 
! fruits. Itis therefore expected of all who continue 
'- therein, that they should continue to evidence 

their desire of salvation, 

“First, by doing no harm, by avoiding evil in 
eyery kind, especially that which is most. gene- 
rally practised, Such is 

“The taking. the name of God in vain : 

«The profaning the day of the Lord, either by 

- doing ordinary work thereon, or buying or 
1. selling: 

{ « Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous 

er: liquors, or drinking them, except in cases of ex- 
treme necessity : 

i “ Wighting, quar relling, brawling, brother going 
"to law with brother ; returning evil for evil, or 
' railing for railing, the using sages words in 
| buying or selling : 

“The buying or selling uncustomed stale 
ag ‘*The giving or ae things on usury : 
~_» unlawful interest : 
~ “Uncharitable or - unprofitable conversation ; : 














ministers : 


do unto us : 
“Doing what we know is not for the ylchy of 
ied: 
“As the putting on of gold or costly aearelt 
«The taking such ‘diversions as cannot be used 
in the name of the Lord Jesus : 
©The, singing those songs, or reading those 
books, which: do not tend to the knowledge or 
love of God: 
“ Softness, and needless self- indulgence : 
_ “Laying up treasure upon earth ; 
_ Borrowing without a probability of paying, 
- ortaking up goods without a probability of paying 
_ for them. 
-“TL Ibis expected. ofall sat continue in these 
” Societies that they should continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation, 











kind merciful after their power, as they have 
me e opportunity, doing good of every possible sort, 
- gnd as far.as is possible to all men: 


“To. their: bodies, of the ability which God. 


iret, ch giving food to the e hungry, by clothing 


; { ethics as was ever perhaps drawn up in so small 
wy a compass, and ‘the réader will. thank us for’ 


“ Doing to others as we would not they should 


“Secondly, by doing good, by being i in’ every 


particularly speaking evil of magistrates, or of 


| his ways: 
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the naked, by visiting or “helping. them ate are 
sick or in prison: 

“To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or 
exhorting all we have any intercourse with ; 
trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine ae 


; devils—we are not to. do good unless our hearts 


be free to it: 
«B doing good es eciall to them that are of 
Nf Pp My 


_the household of faith, or ‘groaning so to be ; em- 


ploying them preferably to others, buying one of 


"another, helping each other in business ; and so 


much the more because the world will love its’ 
own and them only : 

“ By all possible ailigence and frugality that 
the Gospel be not blamed : S 

‘“By running with patience the race that is set 
before them, denying themselves and taking up 
their cross daily ; submitting to bear the reproach 
of Christ, to be as the filth and off-scouring of 
the world ; and looking that men should say all 
manner of evil of them falsely for the Lord’s 
sake. : 

“TI. It is expected of all who desire to con- 
tinue in these Societies that they should continue 
to evidence their desire of salvation, rae 

“Thirdly, by attending on all the ordinances 
of ‘God : such are 

“ The, public worship of God :"the ministry of! 
the Word, either read or expounded: 

“The supper of the Lord : family and priy 
prayer : searching the Scriptures, and fasting or 
abstinence. 

“These are the general male of our Societies ; 
all which we are taught of Ged to observe, even 
in His written Word, the'only rule and the sufti- 
cient rule both of our faith and practice, Andall 
these we know His Spirit writes on every truly 
awakened heart. If there be any among us whd 
observe them not, who habitually break any of 
them, let it be made known unto them who 
watch over that soul, as they that must give an 
account. We will admonish him of the error of 
we will bear with him for a season. 
But then, if he repent not, he hath no more place 
among us. We have delivered our own souls. 
(Signed) John Wesley, Charles Wesley.” 


SEPARATION FROM WHITFIELD. 

Wesley now went on with his labours, and 
with the same success as before. For some time 
Whitfield continued to labour with him, and 
sometimes they appeared.in the pulpit together, 
This union, however, was not to last. Whitfield, 
after his second visit to America, was well received 
by many ministers in the Northern’ States, 


Almost all these were of Calvinistic tendencies, - 


Aa 
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and asserted absolute predestination. Whitfield, 
being edified by their piety, began in a little 


“while to relish their creed, They strongly recom- ' 
mended to him the writings of the Puritan | 
* divines, which he from that time read with much 


pleasure, approving almost everything they said. 
' The consequence was that on his return to 
England he could not join his old friend in the 


work of the ministry with aie same porary, as. 


. before. 


Wesley fully believed and firmly asserted that | 


“ God is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to the knowledge of the 
truth and be saved; so he had now another error 
to oppose. 
long held by a large part of the Dissenting con- 
gregations, but did not appear for some time 
amongst those who were converted in the Metho- 
dist revival of religion. At last, however, they 
came to the front, and a breach ensued between 
Wesley and Whitfield. 

“Having heard much,” says Wesley, “of Mr. 
Whitfield’s unkind behaviour since his return 
from: Georgia, I went to hear him speak for him- 
self, that I might know how to judge. I much 
approve of his plainness of speech. He told me 
‘he and I preached two different gospels, and 
‘therefore he not only would not join with or 


give me the right’ hand of fellowship, but was _ 


resolved publicly to preach against me and my 
brother, whensoever he preached at all’ Mr. 
Hall, who went with me, put him in mind of the 
promise he had made but a few days before, that 


‘whatever his private opinion was he would . 


never publicly preach against us.’ He said ‘ that 
prontise was only an effect of human weakness, 
‘and he was now of another mind.’” 

From that time they had no close or intimate 
union with each other, yet it clearly appears that 
this'cireumstance gave both of them pain. They 
had loved long, and loved well. They were 
‘convinced of each other's sincerity. Whitfield 
always spoke. in the most respectful terms of 
Wesley, while the. latter, though he continued 
to bear the strongest testimony against absolute 
predestination, ever esteemed and spoke of Whit- 

. field as a man of God and as an eminent minister 
of Jesus Christ, 


WESLEY ON FREE GRAOE. 

In a famous sermon on Free Grace Wesley 
expressed himself in no uncertain fashion regard- 
ing the doctrines held by. Whitfield. 
says Southey, ‘ one of the most able and eloquent 

of all his discourses, a triumphant specimen of 


\impassioned argument.” “ Call ah says. Wesley, 
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The Calvinistic sentiments had been © 


give. 


Te as (he 


“by whatever name you Cpe Election, Preteti-, 
tion, Predestination, or Reprobation, it comes to 
the same thing. The sense is plainly this: By 
virtue. of an eternal, unchangeable, irresistible 
decree of God, one part of mankind are infallibly 
saved and the rest infallibly damned ; it being 
impossible that any of the former choutal be 
damned, or that any of the latter should be 
saved. . . . In the cause of God, and from 
a sincere concern for the glory of His great 
name, I will mention a few of the horrible 
blasphemies contained in this horrible doctrine. 
But first I must warn every one of you that 
hears, as ye will answer it at the great day, not 
to charge me, as some have done, with blas- . 


phemy, because I mention the blasphemy of, 


others, Andthe more you are grieved with them 
that do'thus blaspheme, see that you ‘confirm 
your love toward them’ the more, and that your 
heart’s desire and continued prayer to God be, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!’ . 

“This premised, let it be observed that this 
doctrine represents our blessed Lord, ‘Jesus 
Christ the righteous, the only-begotten Son of 
the Father, full of grace and truth,’ asa hypo- 
crite, a deceiver of the people, a man void of 
common sincerity. For it cannot be denied that 
He everywhere speaks as if He were willing that 
all men should be saved; therefore, to say that 
He was not willing that all men should be saved, 
is to represent Him as a mere hypocrite and. 
dissembler. It cannot be denied that the gracious 
words which come out of His mouth are full of 
invitations to all sinners: to say then that He . 
did not intend to save all sinners is to represent 
Him as a gross deceiver of the people. You 
cannot deny that He says, ‘Come unto Me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden!’ If, then, 
you say He calls those that cannot come, those 
whom He can make able to come, but will not— 
how is it possible to describe greater insincerity ? 
You represent Him as mocking His helpless 
creatures, by offering what He never intends to 
You describe Him as saying one thing and 
meaning another ; as pretending the love which 
He has not. Him, in whose mouth was no ~ 
guile, you make full of deceit, void of common — 
sincerity ; then, especially, when: drawing nigh 
the city, He wept over it, and said, ‘Oh, Jeru- 
salem ! Jerusalem | thou that killest the prophets 


and stonest them. that are sent unto thee, how 


often would I have gathered thy children tos 
gether, and ye would not!’ 
they would, but He would not, you represent Him 
(which who could bear 2) as Wied! crocodile — 


! } ; z 


Now, if you say ~ . 
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a over the’ prey which He had Goomed to. 


| | destruction ! 


“Such blasphemy this, as, one would think, 
“might make the ears of a Christian tingle! But 


i there is yet more behind, for just asit honours the 


ee so doth this doctrine honour the Father. 
' It destroys all His attributes at once, it over- 
~ turns His justice, mercy, and truth. Yes, it re- 
presents the most holy God as worse than the 
devil; as more false, more cruel, and ‘more 
ae More false, because the devil, liar as he 
is, hath never said he willeth all mankind to be 
saved ;.more unjust, because the devil cannot, if 


he would, be guilty of such injustice as you'ascribe 
» to God, when you say that God condemned 


millions of souls to everlasting fire, prepar ed for 
the devil and his angels, for continuing in sin, 


' which, for want of that grace He will not give 





oe i is alee is ate plasphemy for which I abhor the 





‘them, they cannot avoid; and more cruel, be- 


cause that unhappy spirit seeketh rest and 


findeth none. So that his own restless misery 
isa kind of temptation to him to tempt others ; 
but God resteth in His own high and holy place ; 
so that to suppose Him, out of this mere motion, 
of His purée will and pleasure, happy as He is, to 
‘doom His creatures, whether they will or not, to 
endless misery, is to impute such cruelty to Him 
as we cannot impute to the great enemy of God 
and man. It isto represent the Most High God 
(he that hath ears to hear, let him hear !) as more 
eruel, false, and unjust than the deyil. 

' “This is the blasphemy clearly contained i in the 
‘horrible doctrine of predestination. And here I 
‘fix my foot. On this I join issue with every 


" asserter of it. You represent God as worse than 


the devil ; more false, more cruel, more unjust. 
But you say you will prove it by Scripture, 
Hold! What will you prove by Scripture—that 
God is worse than the devil? It cannot be. 
Whatever that Scripture proves, it never proves 
this; whatever its true meaning, it’can never 
mean this. Do, youask what is its true meaning, 


then? If I say I know not, you have gained 
nothing ; for there are many Scriptures, the true 
sense whereof neither , you nor I shall know till 


death: is swallowed up in victory. But this I 
know, better it were to say it had no sense at 


all than to say. it had such ‘a sense as this. It 


‘cannot mean, whatever it mean beside, that the 
_ Author of truth is a liar, Let it mean) what 
it will, it cannot mean that the Judge of all the 
world is unjust. “No Scripture can mean that 
God is not love, or that His merey isnot oyer all 
His works : that is, whatever it proves beside, no 
Scripture can prove predestination, 





doctrine of predestination ; a doctrine, upon the 
supposition ¢ of which, if one could possibly sup- 
pose itforamoment—call it election, reprobation, ° 


or what you please (for it all comes to the same 


thing)—one might say to our adversary the devil, 


‘Thou fool, why dost thoy prowlabout any longer ? 


Thy lying in wait for souls is as needless and as © 
usoless as our preaching.’ Hearest thou not that — 


God hath taken thy work out of thy hands, and 
that He doth it more effectually? Thou, with 
all thy principalities and powers, canst only so 
assault that we may resist thee; but He can 
irresistibly destroy both body and soul in hell, 
Thou canst only entice ; but His unchangeable 
decree, to leave thousands in death, compels 


them to continue in sin till they drop into ever- . 


lasting burnings, Thou temptest ; He forces us 
to be damned, for we cannot resist His will. 
Thou fool | why goest thou about any longer, 
seeking whom thou mayest devour? Hearest 
thou not that God is the deyouring lion, the 


| destroyer of souls, the murderer of men? Moloch 


caused only children to pass through the fire, 
and that fire was soon quenched ; or the cor- 


ruptible body, being consumed, its torments were — 


at an end ; but God, thou art told, by His eternal 
decree, fixed before they had done good or evil, 
causes not only children of a span long, but the 
parents also, to pass through the fire of hell,— 
that fire which never shall be quenched ; and the 
body which is cast thereinto, being now incor- 
ruptible and immortal, will be ever consuming 
and never consumed; but the smoke of their 
torment, because it e God’s good pleasure, 
ascendeth up for ever,’ 

- “Oh, how would the enemy of God and men 
rejoice to hear these things were so | How would ° 
he cry aloud and spare not! ‘How would he litt 
up his voice. and say, To your tents, O Israel ! 
Flee from the face of this God, or ye shall utterly 
perish. 
He is there. Down to hell? He is there also, 
Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent, almighty 


| tyrant, And whether ye flee or stay, I call 


heaven His throne, and earth His footstool, to 


witness against you; ye shall perish, shall perish 
eternally ! 
‘under the earth | for God, even the mighty God, 
hath ‘spoken, and devoted to death thousands of 


Sing, O hell, and rejoice, ye that are 


souls, from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof. Here, O Death, is thy sting | 
Here, O Grave, is thy Haten ke Nations yet. 


unborn, or ever they have done good or evil, are’ 
doomed never to see’ the light of life ; but aa ; 
shalt gnaw upon them for ever and ever, 
ys ie stars sing together, who fell with: i 
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But whither will ye flee? Into heaven? - 


Let all, 


*, 
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hes all the gons of 
- hell shout for joy ; for the decree is s past, and 
, ‘who shall annul it? ” 


- Lucifer, son of the morning | 


: Gowan! IN NuMBERS, 

‘As the people who placed themselves under 
the care of Wesley daily increased, he was landed 
in a considerable difficulty ; either he must con- 
fine his labours to those whom he could visit 
constantly, or within a short space of time, or 
endeayour to procure some other assistance for 
them. © It seems he had at first some hopes that 

the ministers of the respective parishes would 
watch over those who had lately turned from the 
error of their ways. In this, however, he was 
disappointed ; which induced him to try other 
methods, and ‘at last drew forth a défence of 
himself which he made in the third part of his 
“Parther Appeal to Men.of Reason and Religion.” 
In this appeal he says that as the clergy would 
not assist at all, “ the expedient that remained | 
was to find some one among themselves, who 
was upright of heart, and of sound judgment in 
the things of God, and to desire him to meet the 
rest as often as he would, in order to confirm 
them, as he was able, in the ways of God, either 
by. reading to them, or by prayer, or by ex- 
hortation. 

- The want. of an assistant of this kind was 

| davon felt in London; and as Wesley was 
about to leave the metropolis’ for a time, he 
appointed a young man named Maxfield to meet 
the Society at the usual times, to pray with them 
and give them such advice as might be useful. 
Mr. Maxfield had great abilities; the people 
crowded to hear him, and by the increase of their 
numbers, and their earnest and deep attention, 
‘they insensibly led him to go farther than he at 
first intended. He began to preach, 

Some’ were greatly offended at this irregularity, 
as it was called. A complaint was made to 
Wesley, and he hastened back to town to put a 
stop to it. His mother then lived in his house 
adjoining the Foundry. When he arrived, she 
noticed that he looked dissatisfied, and asked the 
cause. “Thomas Maxfield,” said he abruptly, 
“has turned preacher, I. find.” She looked | 
attentively at him, and replied, “ John, you know 
what my sentiments have been, You cannot 
suspect me of ‘favouring readily anything of the | 
kind, But take care what you do with respect: 
to that young man, for he is as surely called of 
God to preach as you are. Examine what have | 
‘been the frisits of his preaching, and hear him 
, also yourself.” He did so, and his prejudice gave _ 
way. before he force of tzuth, Much the same” 
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thing happened. in other places, 
however, from what Wesley has said at various 


It appears, 


times, that he only submitted with reluctance fo 


_ the introduction of this new element. His High 


Church principles stood in the way. 
Wesley now visited Yorkshire; and from that 
county proceeded north to Newcastle- -on-Tyne, 
of which he says, “So much drunkenness, cursing 
and swearing, even from the mouths of little chil- 


dren, do I never remember to have seén and heard 


before in so small a compass of time.” Here his 
labours met with great success; and after preach- 
ing, he says “the poor. people were ready to 
pias me under foot out of pure loye and kind- 
ness.’ 

Upon his return to the south Sweep spent some | 
time in and near Bristol. Hethen re-visited London ; 
where he arrived about the end of July, 1742, 
having hastened there on account of his mother’s 
illmess.. He found her on the borders of eternity. 
In his Journal on the 30th of July, we read: 
“About three in the afternoon I went to my 
mother, and found her change very near. I sat 
down on the bedside. She was in her last conflict, 
unable to speak, but I believe quite sénsible. ‘ 
Her look was calm and serene, and-her eyes fixed 
upward while we commended her soul to God. 
From three to four the silver cord was loosening, 
and the wheel breaking’ at the cistern, and then, 
without any struggle or sigh or groan, the soul 
was set free. We stood around the bed and 
fulfilled her last request, uttered a little before 
she lost her. speech: ‘Children, as soon as Iam 
released, sing a psalm of praise to God.’” 

Wesley, having now several helpers after his 
own heart, continued his labours with redoubled 
vigour. Societies were formed in many parts of 
England; but, asin the beginning of Christianity, 
so it was now, this sect was everywhere spoken 
against. Not content with speaking, its enemies 
took at last to rioting ; stones, dirt, and rotten 
eges being the common weapons of themob, In 
some instances, we are told, the preachers were ~ 


‘thrown into ponds and held under the water till 
they were nearly drowned. Recourse was at last _. 


had to law, but it was a considerable time before 
the followers of Wesley enjoyed that peace to 
which they had a right, 

The work in England now extended with a 
rapidity which far exceeded the expectations of 
the most sanguine. For some years the preachers 
moved round the kingdom as Wesley thought — 
best, from time ‘to time, without any ‘regular 
plan. But heat last found it absolutely necessary 
to divide the whole-work into circuits, appointing 
‘so any preachers ‘to each circuit, This pie 


Sa thy 
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was. Mcuted with ‘$0 many difficulties, and. re- 
~ quired so much thought, contrivance, and. fore- 
sight, that he judged it expedient, to summon | 
annually a considerable number of the preachers,- 


to consult together concerning the affairs of the 


Society: The preachers thus met together, with 
- him at their head, he called the Conference, 


A ScHooL ON NEW PRINCIPLES. 


: On the 24th of June, 1748, he opened his large . 
~ school at Kingswood, near Bristol. 


before built a small one there for the children of 


the colliers, but this was intended for the children 


_ of his preachers; who, being seldom at home, could 


; not well supervise their education, 


This school 
often fell below the expectations of the founder, 
from the misapplication, it has been remarked, 
of those. faculties which in other matters were 


* his strong point, Wesley devised the discipline 


al 


of the school, and ordered that each day should 
-be divided into three parts: 


L eight hours for sleep, 
from eight at night to four'in the morning, eight 


- hours for study, and eight for meals, and—play ? 


No, John Wesley could see no use for play ; 
amusement was proscribed at’ Kingswood. The 
hours not spent in sleep and study.-were to 


~ be used for prayer, self-examination, singing, 


‘published. “Thoughts on a Single Life,” in. 


working in the garden in fine and in the house 
in wet weather. The boys were never to be left, 
but were to be always under the eye of a master, 
who was to keep them busy and. from idle talk. 
There were no’ holidays and no vacations 


allowed, because a week from, school might 


undo the good habits they were forming. 
It is needless to say that Kingswood school 


‘would not work, and gave Wesley endless trouble. 


He changed masters, and expelled some scholars 
for “incorrigible wickedness ;” butin vain. |The 
tules were perpetually broken; and he never 


‘ appears to have had a glimpse of the fact that 


he was striving after the impossible, Of the 
nature of boyhood he had no conception, and 


why he could not turn out rows of juvenile | 


tae Wesleys, caring for nothing but work and devo- 
~ tion, was by him set down to any cause but the 


i gh one, - 


“AN UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. 


In his forty-eighth year, Wesley married Mrs, 
Vizelle, a widow with four children and a fortune. 


_ Her money Wesley would not touch, but had it 


settled on herself. Some time before this he had 


_ which he praised celibacy and recommended: the 





i ‘unmarried, who found -it “possible, to remain as 
het can A were ; an aene f that oi was a bachelor ber 
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cause ie thought, he could be more useful in 
that state. , 

It is to be regretted that he changed is mind 
and fell in loye with Mrs, Vizelle. He stipulated 


“ with her that he should not, preach one sermon > 


or travel one mile the less after maTHAee than 
before ; “If I thought, I should, ” said he, * ‘well, 
as I love you, I should never see your face more,” 
With these. views what could a wife be to him 
but, an encumbrance ? 

At first Mrs. Wesley. fell, in, with his ascetic 
habits, and travelled with him ; but she soon 
grew tired of his rigid and betas life, and of 
the humble Methodist society into which she 
found herself thrown, She grumbled, but Wesley 
was far too much occupied to attend to her’ 
lamentations ; then she.grew jealous, played: the 
spy, opened ie letters, followed him from town 
to town, and plagued him in every way openly 
and secretly that her malice. could contrive. 
“By her outrageous jealousy,” says Southey, 
“she deserves: to be classed in a. triad with 
Xantippe and the wife of Job, as one ofithe Stee : 
bad wives.’ 

Wesley, however, pee not a man to.be yas 
pecked. ‘“ Know me,” he. writes to her, “and 
know yourself, Suspect me no more, asperse me 
no more, provoke me nomore ; do not any. longer 
contend for mastery, fo rpower, money, or praise; 
be content to,be a private, insignificant person, 
known and loved: by God and me. ... Of what 
importance is your character to mankind? If 
you were buried just now, or if you had never 
lived, what loss would it, be to thei cause of 
God?” 

After having been a thorn: in his flesh for 
twenty years, she one day left his house, carrying 
off his journals.and papers, which she never re- 
turned, He simply states the fact in his diary, 
saying he knew not what the cause had been, 
and adds, “Non. eam reliqui, non dimisi, non 
Ne PS ae did not forsake her, I did not dismisa - 
her, I will not recall her. Fe 

Mrs. Wesley lived for. ten years after her 
flight, and in 1781 died at Camberwell, where a 
stone in the churchyard attests that she was a 
woman of exemplary virtue, a tender. parent, and 
a sincere friend, but it mercifully says nothing . 
about her relations to her second husband, 


Davannous ILLNESS, 
Up to the year 1753, Wesley had: énieied 
remarkably good health, considering his great 


labour and exposures of every kind. He now,” 
» however, was attacked by illness, which brought 


him to the Lebo of death After straggling some , 


a hab) 
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time against it, he retired to Lewisham, near 
London, for the benefit of the air and gentle exer- 


cise, and from that to Bristol, where he gradu- | 
It was during this illness that | 
he wrote the following, which he ordered to be 


ally'got better, 


placed on his tombstone, “ Here lieth the body 
of John Wesley, a brand picked: out of the burn- 
ing, who died of a consumption in the fifty-first 
year of his age ; not leaving, after his debts are 
paid, ten pounds behind him, praying God to be 
merciful to me an unprofitable servant,” 


In ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 


Wesley always supposed that the design of 


‘Providence in raising up the Methodists so-called - 


was ‘to reform the nation, especially the Church, 


‘and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land.” 


He therefore still greatly wished that the clergy 
would co-operate with him, or at least favourably 
receive those who in their several parishes were 


‘turned from ignorance and profanity to true re- © 


ligion, This, however, in general. was not the 
case, That Wesley sincerely wished to unite 
with every minister of the Church of England 
who lived and preached the Gospel is evident 
from his whole. behaviour towards them, and 


‘from many passages in his Journals. 


He could, however, afford to go on his way 
without their company and. encouragement, The 
doctrines .of the Bible, of the Reformation, of 
the Church of England were now preached in 
almost every part of the land. Present salvation 
by grace through faith, and universal obedience 
as the fruit thereof urged on the consciences, of 


“men, caused practical Christianity again to 


revive. In every county, and in most of the 
towns and villages of England, Societies were 
formed, and chapels erected for public worship. 
Though now declining in the vale of years, 
Wesley slackened not his pace, He still-rose at 
four in the morning, preached two, three, or four 
times a day, and trayelled between four and five 
thousand miles a year, going once in two years 
through Great Britain and Ireland. He saw 
continually more and more fruit. of his labours, 
and of'the labours of those connected with him, 


_ He laid,” we are told, “no stress on opinions’ 
or modes of worship, desiring only that the love ” 


of God and man through living faith in Christ 
as ‘God manifest in the flesh’ should be the 
ruling principle of the life, and show itself by a 
uniform practice of justice, mercy, and truth. 
He accordingly gave the right hand-of fellow- 


_ ship to all who walked by this rule, however 
; or ie differ from him in, those’ speculative 
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| humerous years |?” 
Charles Wealey had said alittle before he ae that 
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God alone.” 
Wesley’s first visit to Scotland was paid. in 


that land of Calvinism to Whitfield, Whitfield 
said,‘ You have. no business there ; for your 


| principles are, so well, known, that if you spoke 


like an angel none would hear you, And if 


they did, you would have nothing to do but to 


dispute with one and another from morning to’ 
night.” He answered. ‘If God sends me, people 
will hear, And I will give them no provocation 
to dispute; for I will studiously avoid contro- 
verted points, and keep to the. fundamental 
truths of Christianity, And if any still begin to 
dispute, they may ; but I will not dispute pe 
them.” 

He went, Hundreds and thousands flocked to 
hear, and he was enabled to keep his word. He 


avoided whatever might stir up strife, and in- 


sisted upon the grand truths—the religion of the 
heart, and salvation by faith at all times and in 
all places. And by this means he cut off all oc- 
casion of dispute. On a subsequent visit to Scot- 


Jand, when in Edinburgh, finding it was the time” 
for celebrating the Lord’ 3 Supper, he laid aside 


what one of his biographers calls his “last por- 
tion of bigotry,” and partook of the is ordi- 
nance at the West Kirk, 

In Iveland, Wesley was listened to a great 
multitudes, and the cause of religion received a 
fresh impulse. In some respects Wesley preferred _ 
the work in Dublin even to that in London. 


| “ First,” says he, “it was far greater in proportion 


tothe time and to the number of people, Secondly, 
the work was more pure, There were none of the 


‘members of the Society headstrong or unadvis- 


able, none that were wiser than their teachers, 


none who dreamed of being immortal or infallibly — 


incapable of temptation ; in short, there were 
no whimsical or enthusiastic persons, 
calm and sober-minded.” This was not the 


‘case in the great metropolis, where there had 


shortly before been a split.in the Society, Wesley ’ 
declaring that, “the reproach of Christ I am 
willing to bear, but not the Teptonchiel of enthu- 
siasm # Ican help i it. ee ie 


THE APPROACHING Bsn. 


On his birthday in 1788 he observes, “I this 


day enter on my eighty- sixth year. And what. - 
cause have I to praise God as fora thousand 
spiritual, blessings, so for bodily blessings also !. 
How little have I suffered. yet by ‘the rust of © 
It had been. reported that 


‘Having mentioned his intention to go to . 


points of which they are to give: an prconge to 


Allwere _ 


aye 





‘income away. 
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“his Deouier rons not cave hima year. Wesley 
did not pay much attention to this, but he 


a seemed to think that, considering his years, such 
an event was highly probable. 
the least alteration in his manner of living ori in | 


"his labours. ‘ 

At the middle of 1790 he closed his Sean thae 
_ with these words penned in a tremulous hand ; 
es ‘For upwards of seventy-six years I have kept 
my accounts exactly ; I will not attempt it any 
- longer, being satisfied that I save all I can, and 


' give all I can; that is, all I have.” This was 
~ strictly true. 


From his youth up he had lived 
on a trifle yearly, and given the’ balance of his 
When at Oxford he had £30 one 
year, he lived on £28, and gave £2 away. Next 
year, having £60, he lived on £28, and gave 


_ away £32. The third year he had £90, and the 
» fourth £120, yet he still limited himself to £28, 


and made alms of the rest. It is said that during 
_ the course of his life he gave away no less than 
‘£30,000. This great sum was chiefly derived 
from the sale of his writings, 


with eSPUOHnS and success. 


? 


i “WEstEy’ S DEATH, 


The end of all his labours now satotig ap- 
proached, On Thursday, 17th of February, 1791, 


~ he preached at Lambeth. When he came home 
he seemed not to be well; and being asked how 


he did, he said’ he believed he had caught cold. 
A few days later he took to bed ; and on Wednes- 
day morning, the 2nd of March, came the closing 


scene, One of his friends prayed with him; and 


. the last word he was heard to Reheat was 
“ Farewell!” A few minutes, before ten, while 
‘several of his friends were kneeling around his 


bed, without a groan this.man of God, this 


“ peloved ‘pastor of thousands, entered into the 
joy of ms eg 


Wee 8 WORK AND Cuaracren, 
_ “Marvellous,” says Dr. Robert Chambers, ‘were 
Wesley’s powers as a leader and administrator- 
Never general drilled a more heterogeneous army, 


‘and never was general more reverentially obeyed. ' 


- He exacted no service which he did not in his 
own. person exceed. Who could work more than 
‘he worked? who spare himself less? His 


“example gave life and inspiration to all who | 


‘came near him, His strong will and his quick, 
‘decisive ‘intellect naturally raised him to king- 
ship, and gathered around him willing and joyful 


_ subjects, The constructive force and order of | 


his own mind were reflected in the organization 


4) 


Yet he made not | 


I were in a wilderness, 
spend less than three hours, and frequently ten 


He was his own’ 
printer ‘and bookseller, and managed his trade 





of Methodism; and in the increase and per- 
manence of that community we discern the 
highest fee OH, to the wigoey and opacity of 
his character.” 4 

It would be difficult to find in the whole circle 
of biography a man who worked harder and 
longer than John Wesley, Not an hour did he 
leave unappropriated, For fifty years-he rose at 
foun in the morning, summer and winter, and 
was accustomed to preach | a sermon at five, an 
exercise he \ esteemed “the healthiest in ‘the 
world,” 
glory of the Methodists. Whenever they aly 
it, they will dwindle away to nothing.” 

Travelling did. not suspend. his industry. 


“Though I am always in haste,” he says of 


himself, “I am never in a hurry, because I never 


| undertake any more work than I can go through 


with perfect calmness of spirit. It is true I 
travel four thousand or five thousand miles 


-in a year, but I generally travel alone in my 


carriage, and am as retired ten hours a day as if 
On other days I never 


or twelve, alone.” In this way he found time to 


‘read much and to write voluminously. 


In eating and drinking he was. very abstemious, 
Supper he abhorred, and sometimes for years he 
never tasted animal food, ‘Once, for three or four: 
years, he lived almost, exclusively on potatoes, 
From wine, beer, and spirits he habitually ab- 
stained, preferring water, 

' Throughout his long life he enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted health. He could sleep at will, 
and he owns that he never lost a night’s sleep , 
from his childhood. He attributed his fine health 
to his regular habits, his temperance, and to the 
frequent changes of air he experienced in his 
travels, also to his serene temper; a thousand 
cares lay on his shoulders, but they never worried 
him, “I feel and grieve,” he writes, “but by 
the grace of God I fret at nothing.” To the end 
of his days his complexion was fresh, his walk 
agile, his eye keen and active. A curious and 


‘agreeable picture he left inthe memory of many 


who saw him moving’ about in his old age, and . 
took note of his lithe little figure, his long hair, 


| white and bright as silver, his radiant counte- 


nance, his active step and energetic air, 

His publications are far too numerous for us 
to! attempt any account or even an enumera- 
tion of them: among the most remarkable, 
besides his Journal, are—A corrected translation | 
of Thomas-d-Kempis, said to have been. published 
by him in 17365, a short time before his departure 


for America; various collections of hymns, most 
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“This early devotion,” he said, “is the 
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“of. which, however, were written by his brother 
» Charles; a History. of England ; a short Roman. 


History; “Primitive Physic; 
_ tracts on theological subjects. 


* and many short 


THE Docrrives OF WESLEYAN-MuTHODISM, j 


_ On the fundamental points, such as the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, His atoning sacrifice for sin, the 


a inspiration and authenticity of the Scriptures, the 


future life as a state of rewards and punishments, 
_ the Methodists hold views in nowise differing 
from those held by all Evangelical Protestants. 
So far as their views are peculiar to themselves, 
they were thus embodied by John Wesley :— 
“The justification whereof our articles and 
homilies speak, means present forgiveness, pardon 
_of sins, and consequently acceptance with God. 
I believe the condition of this is faith ; I mean, 
not only that without faith we amet be justi- 
fied, but also that as soon as any one has true 
faith, in that moment he is justified. Good 
works follow this faith, but cannot go before it; 
much less can sanctification, which implies a con- 
tinuous course of good works springing from 
holiness of heart, Q 


a Repentance must go before faith, and fruits 


meet for it if there be opportunity. By repent- 
ance I mean conviction of sin, producing real 
"desires, and sincere, resolutions of amendment; 


and by, fruits meet. for repentance, I mean for- 


giving our brother, ceasing from evil and doing 

good, using the ordinances of God, and in general 

obeying Him according to the measure of grace 

that we haye received. But these I cannot as 

yet term good works, because they do not spring 
from faith and the love of God. 

“ By. salvation I mean, not barely deliverance 
from hell, or going to heaven, but a present 
deliverance from sin, 9 restoration of the soul 
to’ its primitive health, its original purity after 
the image of God, in righteousness and true 
holiness, i in justice, mercy, and truth, This im- 
plies all holy and heavenly tempers, and, by 
consequence, all holiness of conversation, 


“Faith, is the sole condition, of this salvation. 


‘ Without faith we cannot thus be saved ; for we 

cannot rightly serve God unless we Toke Him, 
- and we cannot love Him unless we know Him; 
, neither can, we know, Him unless by faith. 


“Faith in general is a. Divine, supernatural 


evidence or conyiction, of things not seen; that 
. is, of things past, future, or spiritual, Justifying 
faith implies not only, a Divine evidence or. con- 
_ viction that. God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, Duty a sure. trust; and. con- 
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loved 1 me and gave Hineclt for, me; “and ithe 


moment a. penitent sinner believes ie God 


pardons and absolves him; and as soon as his 


pardon or justification is witnessed to him by 


the Holy Ghost, he is saved, He loves God. and 
all mankind ; he has the mind that was in Christ, 
and power to walk as He also walked, From 
that time (unless he makes shipwreck of the 
faith) salvation gradually increases in his soul, 

“The Author of faith and ‘salvation is God ~ 
alone. He is the sole Giver of every good gift, 
and the sole Author of every good work, There 
is no more of power than of merit in man, but 
as all the merit is in the Son of God, in what He 
has done and suffered. for us, SO all power is in 
the Spirit. of God ; and therefore every, man, in 
order to. believe unto salvation, must receive the 
This is essentially necessary to 
every Christian, in order to faith, peace, joy, and i 
love. Whoever has, these fruits of the Spirit, 
cannot but, know and feel that God has wrought 
them in his heart, x “ 


‘ THE ORGANIZATION OF WHESLEYAN-MuTHODISM, 


Wesley sub-divided the Methodist Societies. 
into Classes, each Class’ containing about a dozen 
persons under the direction, ofa Class-leader, 
who has to see each person in his Class once a 
week, to inquire how their souls prosper, and to ’ 
encourage, comfort, or censure, as the case may 
be ; to collect the yoluntary contributions of his 
Class, and pay them oyer to the stewards of the 
Society ; and.to give the ministers all necessary 
information regarding the spiritual. and bodily 
condition of those under his leadership. 

The churches are united into circuits, and to 
these circuits two, three, or four ministers are 
appointed, one of whom is styled the Superinten- 
dent, Every quarter the, Classes are visited by the 
ministers, who make it a point to converse per- - 
sonally with every member; at the termination 
of which proceeding a circuit meeting is held, 


‘composed of ministers, stewards, leaders of 


classes, lay preachers, etc. Still larger associa-: 
tions are the Districts, composed of from ten to 
twenty circuits, the ministers of which meet 
annually for ecclesiastical purposes. The high- 
est Heclesiastical Court is the Conference, held. 
annually; at which ministers ‘are admitted and 
ordained, cases of discipline are examined, the 
ministers are appointed to the circuits in which 
they are to labour during the following year, 
officers and committees are appointed, and all 
business transacted, that relates 4 the general 
interests of the NCE: 
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in my back. I now send you P.O.O. for 6s., &c. 


| A bottle should be in every pene ane a ee) resorted to for Rheumatism, Sprains, 


his Remedy, RHEUMATINE, as by so doing sia will save the heavy charge for carriage by 
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(ORIGINALLY AND WIDELY -KNOWN:AS CAPT. Dunn's Ons) 


FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF AND CURE OF 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SORE 
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The Jollowing Bvtrads jrom recent Testionttéals, attest tts wondrous efficacy — 


Mr. R. Dunn, Whitehaven, Cumberland, March 6th, 1881. 
Sir, . . . By use of your Oils, in four times rubbing, I was completely cured of Lumbago, 


after having been under three doctors’ care for six weeks, . . . 
Yours, &c., Cc, N. BARTLET. 


Dear Mr. Dunn. Harndan, Devon, November 7th, 1880. 
I was a complete cripple for over fifteen months with Rheumatism in my hips, but 


now (by use ‘of the Oil) Iam as well as.ever I was ..' °. and can walk without any pain what- 
ever. , « Wours, &c.,  « S. MCCALL, 


Remarkable Cure of a Gentleman eae after spending £43 in Buxton, had to return home unrelieved, 


Mr, R. Dunn, Nottingham, February 9th, 1880. 


} Sir, . . . After rubbing my hands and arms for three days the pain left me altogether, and 
has not returned. I send you-———~as a present, &c. Yours, &c., G. N. W. 


Redruth, Cornwall, December 4th, 1879. 
Sir, . . . Thanks for sending the Oils. . . \ °I am as clear of pain as when a boy, 
after being six years disabled . . . by Rheumatic in the Paes) 8 Me can’ work now as well as ever. 


I send you this to show, what a cure it has effected'on me. 3 / ; 
: * Yours, WILLIAM COCKING. 





Sir,—Please send me another bottle for my brother, as this one has cured me of the pain I had 


Sir, —The bottle of Oils I had from you cured me o the Lumbag. go tt my back, emd also of the 
_ Rheumatics in my legs. 


Sir,—I “have to acknowledge the meee cure your Oils have made, after trying many doctors. 


de -_ Isend you 10s, for one bottle more. . [This person had suffered from Rheumatism for over 
five years. ] fi J. H. ADAMS, Swansea, 


Capt. ‘DUNN, Meets: Yorks, October roth, 1878. 


Sir,—I am shapital forthe bottle of Oils I had, of you to rub my back, as I could not move 


for the Lumbago, Iam as well as ever I was, and: ean follow my work, &c. 
_ Yours, &c., _ JOHN EN DREWS. 





Mr. DUNN has now arranged to supply these Oils under the name of RHEUMATINE 
(which name.and Trade Mark have been duly registered), through all respectable Chemists, 
and Wholesale only serous ee SANGER - SONS; 2 52 Oxford Street, London. 








The Prices now are 2s. 9d., 4s. 6a. -, and s.: 5 put to enable the suffering and dubious 
to test its merits, small Sample Bottle, 1s, 13d., can also be had. 





Ag a Stimulating, Pain Relieving EMBROCATION it is believed to be unequalled. 


Sore Throats, &c. 
Mr. DUNN respectfully pegitebis ‘es numerous cosandss to happby to their Chewists jor 


A Complete Guide for Amateurs in the Constructive Arts. 





passenger train, &¢.. 
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Profusely, 


Illustrated. Price Sixpence Monthly, 


1 MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. 








u. vwall’s Household Specialitie 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried od Splendid Preparations, 










































GOODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


+e The Most Delicious Sauce in the World, 

is cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes mo 
delicious, To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable, In Bottles, at 6d., 1s,, and 2s, 

LE 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best tn the World, 


Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, Pastry without Butter, and beautiful witho 
Yeast. In 1d. Packets ; 6¢., 1s., or On Re Tins, ; J — 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best and most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced, 


The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Rest a ca 
individuals to health. At Is. 14d. and 2s. 3d. each Bottle, dae oi pda 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER 


For making Delicious Custards without Eges, in less time and at Half the Price. 


The Proprietors can recommend it to Housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the Prepare 
of a good Custard. Give ita Trial, Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER > 
: Makes Three Gallons of the Best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. 


The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating beverage, It 
easily made, and is by far the Cheapest and Best Ginger Beer Powder ever offered to the pan 
Sold in Packets, 3¢. and 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


Its action in Cakes, Puddings, &c., &c., resembles that of the egg in every particular, One Penr 
Packet vill go as far as four eggs ; and. one Sixpenny Tin as far as twenty-eight! Sold ev 
where, in 1¢, Packets ; 6d. and Is. Tins. 


GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER 


Makes delicious Blanc-manges in a few minutes, In Boxes, 6d, and 1s, each, 


All the above-named Preparations may be had of all Grocers, Chemists, Patent 
Medicine Dealers, and Otlmen. 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, phgnaete sok; & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECTS WILL CEASE. 


_ KABERRY S LUMBAGO & LIVER PILL : 


‘ ~ The Best Pills in the World for Lumbago. 
‘ The Best Pills in the Wor'd for Rheumatism and Gout. 
The Best Pills in the World for the Liver and Kidneys. 
The Best Pills in the World for Ladies’ Use. is 


HESE PILLS are Invaluable. They are the Best Medicine ever offered to the public as a certai 

and effectual cure for the Lumbago and Liver, and for all Disorders of the Kidneys they < ar 
unequalled. One box will almost invariably cure the most severe attack of Lumbago; some may 
quire two, but most cases are cured with even half a box. ‘These Pills, although so efficacious, 
their operation very mild, and do not in the least disorder the Stomach or Bowels, nor unfit anyo 
exercise or travelling. One 1s. 1 Yad. box as a trial will be quite sufficient to convince the mo 
credulous that every word said about them is true. Sold in Boxes at Is. I ind., 25. 9d., 45. 6d. 
rts, each, by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors; or sent to any address for 15, 36, 
Stamps, by the Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE *& CO., Leeds, who have purchase 
Recipe and sole right to their manufacture from the widow of the late WILLIAM ‘KABERRY, 
Bridge. London Agents: BAarcuay & Sons, W. Epwarps & Son, ae! & Sone 
Sutton & Co. 
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